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CHAPTER XIX. 


“ Tet not this ugly skeleton appear, 
Sure destiny mistakes ; this death’s not mine !” 
—Dryden. 

\ HERE the fog went, who can say? but there 

, Jas none to be seen from the window of the 
abbé’s lodging, nor in the office of Mr. Case, nor 
around the mansion in which he dwelt, nor in 
London anywhere the next morning. 
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The fact of its being gone was too pleasant to 
make inquiry after it at all likely, and all that the 
people in the streets as they met and passed thought 
about it, was that they might hope to get home 
in proper time, without being knocked down or run 
over. 

Fisher was at the office a little before the time in 
his anxiety lest he should be too late. The messenger, 
who arrived punctually to the minute, found him 
walking up aud down before the door. 
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‘‘Mastor’s not come,” he observed, laconically. 

‘‘No, I wish I had returned in time, yesterday, to 
see him before he went, to have taken the key of my 
room,” said Fisher, who did not like the indignity of 
parading with the messenger to amuse the clerks in 
the offices opposite. 

At this moment a livery servant brought a sealed 
packet, addressed to Fisher, who, on opening it, 
found the keys. Delivering himself with speed 
from his disagreeable circumstances, he soon by the 
messenger’s help got a brisk fire burning; and then 
having arranged the great man’s chair, desk, and 
table, proceeded to his own work. 

The revelations which Cordell Firebrace had made, 
coupled with the behaviour and speech of Baldwick, 
had sorely perplexed him, but so strong was his con- 
fidence in the perfect infallibility of his master, that 
the doubts which had been raised, doubts without 
any precise form, had vanished with the yesterday’s 
fog. Mr. Virebrace might be in a mistake, though 
it seemed impossible, but Mr. Case could not be 
wrong—t/at was impossible. While he was at work, 
occasionally listening for the great man’s step, the 
messenger knocked at the door, ‘‘ Mr. Fisher?” 

“Well,” said Fisher, in a tone of authority, for 
he felt it incumbent on him to represent the majesty 
of the office when majesty itself was absent. 

“Do you know what they say?” asked the mes- 
senger. 

‘‘ What who say ?”’ inquired Fisher. 

“Why, the gentlemen opposite. Ned Gibbins 
tells me (him as goes messages for ’em) there’s ever 
such a fuss in the city, the house of Brisk and 
Brittle is gone.” 

‘Did the gentlemen opposite tell Ned Gibbins?” 
inquired Fisher, superciliously, imitating Mr. Case’s 
manner of receiving startling intelligence. 

‘‘Can’t say for that,” said the messenger, much 
offended, and going off after Ned for more news. 

‘‘T wonder if it’s true,’ said Fisher to himself 
when he was gone. ‘ Well, I thought they were as 
safe as the bank ; I wonder what they got wrong in,” 
and he referred to various documents, to ascertain so 
far as he could whether there were any business 
relations between the defunct house of Brisk and 
Brittle and his master. 

He had a divided feeling about Mr. Case’s long 
absence from the office, though he oceasionally looked 
with am anxious interest at the steady-going dial as 
he warmed his hands or mended a pen. He was 
glad he was not there, for he felt that however 
Cordell Firebrace might clear his conduct, he would 
not do away with the impression that he was in- 
efficient and untrustworthy. He knew very well 
that Mr. Case judged for himself, and he dreaded 
the first freezing look of contempt that would most 
probably greet him when the great man condescended 
to look at him at all. 

‘* But let things be as bad as they may be, or can 
be, they are best over; 1 like to know the worst, 
whatever it is;”’ this he also felt, and he continued 
vibrating like the pendulum between the two evils. 
Every step in the entry sent the blood to his cheek, 
yet it was with somewhat of disappointment that 
he heard one after another die away in’ another 
direction. 

But leaving him in this uncertainty, we will go 
with Cordell Firebrace and Anthony King to the 
house of Mr. Case, which they reached at eight 
o'clock in the morning. 
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The servant that answered to their summons, said 
that he believed his master had not yet called his valet, 

“We will wait,” said Cordell; ‘I thought Mr, 
Case was a very early man.” 

The footman did not approve of such very inferior 
people (pedestrians at so untimely an hour) express. 
ing their thoughts of his master’s personal qualifica- 
tions, so he merely repeated that he was not stirring, 
and recommended them to call again. 

“No,” said Cordell, ‘‘we wish to see Mr. Case 
before he goes to his office; take up these cards.” 

The tone in which he spoke, and his evident 
intention to make good his wish, gained them an 
entrance, and they were shown into an ante-room 
commanding the hall. 

They did not wait long; Mr. Case had summoned 
his servant, though the lacquey had not chosen to 
admit it, and he saw the cards, and sent down a 
message to the effect that he never spoke on business 
except at the office. 

‘We prefer to wait,” said Cordell, coolly and 
resolutely; and they did wait, though informed that 
they would not have an interview with Mr. Case in 
that house. 

‘“‘T think we had better go, Cordell,” said Anthony; 
“it is taking a liberty which I cannot defend to 
force an interview here; let us go and wait for him 
at his office.” 

‘We may go, and we may wait for him, but we 
shan’t see him if we do,” said Cordell. ‘I know 
what he is about, he is tryimg to gain time. Leave 
me alone, Tony, I am right; you may make a gross 
of apologies when I have done the work, and more 
too, if you like, but don’t himder me, that’s a good 
fellow ; don’t shake him off the hook when he’s so 
close to bite.” 

Anthony was compelled to submit, but how long 
that hour seemed! Cordell even grew angry, and 
could not restrain some bitter words. 

‘Poor old man!” said Anthony, “he is not te he 
envied.” 

“‘He’s a dead rogue,” said Cordell, bluntly. 

‘He is an excellent illustration of what Solomon 
says,” said Anthony, whose thoughts constantly fell 
back upon his favourite book. ‘‘‘He hath set the 
world in their heart,’ so worldly wise, so worldly 
prosperous, he cannot ‘find out the work that God 
maketh from the beginning to the end.’”’ 

‘‘ Where is that ?”’ asked Cordell; ‘is that in the 
Bible ?” 

‘Why, in Ecclesiastes,” said Anthony. 

- Come now,” said Cordell, ‘‘if you were to give 
the old man upstairs a little of that after our business 
is over, it might do him good.” 

And truly there was many a verse in that same 
book of The Preacher which had its appropriate warn- 
ing. For instance, the last verse of the second chap- 
ter: ‘‘God giveth to a man that is good in his sight 
wisdom, and knowledge, and joy: but to the sinner 
he giveth travail,'to gather and heap up, that he may 
give to him that is good before God.” 

“T tell you what, Tony,” said his impatient friend, 
‘this won’t do, we must come to an understanding 
with him; if he means to keep us, we must have a 





fire to sit by, for it is too cold without one.” Where- 
upon he went into the hall, and was nearly knocked 
| down by a servant who rushed by him, another pas*- 
ing at the same time, and signs of great confusion 
becoming more and more evident. 


| 


| ‘What's the matter?” asked Cordell; but there 
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was no one to answer. Every one seemed to be up- 
stairs. He made a survey of all below where he 
could penetrate, and found in the servants’ hall, as 
he concluded it to be, a noble fire and an ample 
breakfast, which seemed to have been deserted in 
some haste from the derangement apparent. 

His foot was on the stairs. He thought he would 
try that expedient, but he was arrested by the rattle 
of wheels, the door flew open, and the servant who 
had passed him so distractedly before, came in, 
accompanied by the doctor whom Mr. Case had 
called upon in the fashionable square not far from 
his own residence. Cordell stood by as they hastily 
yan up the staircase ; he had not many more minutes 
of suspense, the doctor came down looking very grave. 

“Tm afraid Mr. Case is ill?” he said, as the 
physician advanced. 

“Mr. Case, sir, I am grieved to say, has been 
dead some minutes,” said the physician, solemnly. 

Cordell shuddered. 

“T warned him not to trifle with himself yester- 
day. I was afraid he would suffer from his neglect, 
but I did not anticipate so speedy a result as this.” 

Anthony had remained in the ante-room reading 
vhile Cordell had been thus engaged, and was igno- 
rant of all that had transpired. When he saw 
(Cordell’s face on his return to him, he looked with 
wonder for an explanation. 

“Dead!” said Cordell. 
moment! How horrible!” 


** Dead! — dead in a 
He turned away as he 


heard to take an interest in any other subject. 
they left the house they met the banker who had 
dined there the night before. He seemed so pre- 
occupied with serious thoughts, that they fancied at 
first he must already have heard of what had occurred, 
but Anthony paused for a moment to observe him, 
and felt sure, from the careless manner in which he 
approached the door, though his face wore an anxious 
expression, that he was yet inignorance of the truth. 

“You will probably not receive any attention just 
now, sir,” he said. ‘‘The house is in entire confusion, 
occasioned by the sudden death of Mr. Case.” 

“Death! sudden death! 
the banker, almost breathless with surprise. 

“Tt is true, sir, quite true. We have but now 
left the house,”’ said Anthony. 

“Why, I dined here last night; he was well, in 
great spirits—a little absent now and then, but— 
dead? When did he die? how did it happen ?” 

All these queries and remarks succeeded each 

other with great rapidity; the banker was evidently 
in much consternation. 
_ Anthony could only repeat what he had said, add- 
ing, “I was waiting with a friend to see him, on very 
particular business, or I should not have been here. 
the servants seem to be too much panic-stricken to 
give an account of more than the awful fact.” 

“Ah yes! very true,” said the banker; ‘“ particular 
business, did you say? May I ask (you will pardon 
me for it, but I am deeply interested in the question), 
are you from the firm of Brisk and Brittle?” 

“T never heard of that firm,” said Anthony, 
shocked by the heartless tone of his companion, and 
adding, with some warmth: “‘ He has, at any rate, 
done with this world now; without an hour’s warn- 
ig he has entered the great court where all are 
bankrupts and will be cast that have not their Judge 
for their Advocate. I hope this will show us the 
madness of living unprepared for eternity.” 
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‘*‘ Ah yes; I hope so, indeed,” said the banker. 
“You are right; but the truth is, my dear sir, I 
have just heard that Mr. Case, who had money 
transactions with me only yesterday, was very much 
involved in the affairs of that firm, and you cannot 
wonder that I should feel anxious. I suppose—there 
was no idea—you didn’t hear—it was a natural 
death? was it?” 

For fears grew out of doubts that the deceased 
had, through pressure of anxiety, laid hands on him- 
self. 

‘I know no more, sir, than I have told you,” re- 
plied Anthony, turning to follow Cordell, for he was 
too much disgusted by the selfish coldness of the 
banker to be able to command himself, and he felt 
sure that to level darts at a heart so cased in world- 
liness would be like trying to pierce steel with 
feathers. 

‘* Yet will an arrow sometimes find its way through 
the joints of the harness,” he thought as he sought 
his friend, half repentant that he had not remained 
and tried to speak a word or two of honest rebuke. 

But. the banker had one idea in his head, and one 
desire in his heart—the idea that he might lose 
money, the desire that he might not; and there was 
not a hair’s-breadth opening for any other idea or 
desire just then in either. 

The abbé and Kezia awaited the return of their 
friends with great interest. The abbé had dressed 


| himself with some of his former care, and looked 
spoke, too much occupied with what he had just | 


As | 


Mr. Case dead ?” cried | 





really, but for a slight feebleness now and then 
evident, quite as in old days. 

Kezia sat knitting, and pondering, between the 
pauses in the conversation, over her future move- 
ments. 

‘“‘T shall hear of something, no doubt of that. 1 
might live upon my little means, to be sure, but P’d 
rather be employed, and save a penny to help those 
that want it.”’ 

This was her remark to the abbé, who asked her 
what she was thinking about, after a longer pause 
than usual. 

‘It is a great wisdom, dat,” said the abbé; ‘ it is 
a happiness to make happy oder people. If I make 
again my money, I hope I will do dat.” 

‘‘Oh, yes, but you did save, you know, for your 
sister and brother,” said Kezia. 

“Ah!” said the abbé, with a sigh, “I say it, I 
save for dem, but I wanted to go back to my country. 
I love my country,” and his hand rested on his heart, 
and tears filled his eyes. 

‘So does every good man,” said Kezia, kindly. 
“Look at the Romans and the Grecians and the 
ancient Britons; why, they’d all of them go through 
fire and water for their country. Who was that man 
that said he’d rather be a nobody in his own land than 
a ‘peer or a palandine,’ as the poet says, in another?” 

Kezia’s history and other literary attainments, 
whenever she fired them off at the abbé, filled him 
with perplexity,—she seldom made an allusion so 
clear in all its parts that he could understand it. 

But she did not wait for his answer. Having con- 
sulted her pattern once more, that she might form the 
heel she was knitting aright, she continued, “ I really 
must get up my reading, one forgets so fast; but 
even the Jews, though they were so hard-hearted 
and every way wicked, when they were in a strange 
country made that psalm that’s enough to make 
any tender heart cry with them; don’t you re- 
member?—‘ How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a 
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strange land? IfI forget thee, O Jerusalem, let mg 
right hand forget her cunning.’”’ 

‘‘ Yes, yes, it is true,” replied the abbé, ‘‘I have 
been reading dat psalm one night, and tink of 
beautiful France—my country.” 

‘‘Now mun—-sir,” said Kezia, who did not like 
her patient to get into this strain, ‘‘I will say a 
beautiful piece on love of country; it begins—”’ 

‘‘Ah, dey come! dere is Monsi¢ur Antoine, and 
dey look down; it is a bad news dey bring,” said 
the abbé, who had taken refuge at the window for 
amusement on Kezia’s announcement of a piece, and 
saw his friends slowly crossing the street. 

Their looks betrayed that they had no ordinary 
tale to tell, yet the truth briefly told greatly shocked 
their hearers. 

The abbé silently lifted his hands; Kezia, imme- 
diately after the first surprise had passed, cried, 
‘Oh, my poor Cousin King!” 

‘‘Tam going to break it to her,” said Anthony, 
‘that she may not hear it suddenly, poor thing. 
She will grow old now, I fancy.” 

“And I,” said Cordell, ‘‘must now place our | 
affairs in the best hands I can, since all hope of | 
arriving at the right by the good leave of that old } 
man is gone.” 

‘* So,” exclaimed the abbé to Kezia, when both | 
had left them, ‘‘ he is dead, dat poor man who come | 
to me one day—what you call him?” 

‘‘ Mr. Case,” said Kezia. 

‘You are not ver grieve?” inquired the abbé, 
struck by her unsympathising tone. 

‘‘T am very much shocked, very much, but as to 
grieved—why, all I am sorry for is Miss King,” said 
Kezia. 

‘‘But it is not Miss King who has died!” re- 
marked the abbé, in a tone of remonstrance. 

‘*No, but she was so wrapped up in him, I verily 
believe she thought she could not live without him,” 
said Kezia. 

‘¢ But she shall live widout him, and den she will 
see it her mistake,” said the abbé. 

‘* Ah! it is easy, you know, to see the end of other 
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speaken it to me tree, four time, what you have Say, 
I will learn to speaken it in English.” : 

Kezia was delighted, and repeated sentence after 
sentence till he could say it all. 

““Tt is good, ver good,” he exclaimed, ‘but I 
cannot tell if I know it all here,”’ laying his hand on 
his heart ; ‘‘ but I can say, ‘Bless de Lord,’ and I 
hope he has forgive my iniquities ; den, oh den, my 
two tousand pound truly is noting, and when I die 
I cannot lose my good ting—it is better to have what 
can never be take away ; de bank of heaven can never 
be breaken.”’ 





THE NEW WORLD AND THE OLD: 
AMERICAN ILLUSTRATIONS OF EUROPEAN ANTIQUITIIS, 
BY PRINCIPAL DAWSON, LL.D., MONTREAL. 
he is difficult to arrive at any conclusion as to the 

duration of the human period in America. I{ 
we were to accept without question the statements 
which have been made as to the finding of flint im- 
plements and a human skull in the ancient gold 
gravels of California, we might carry back the 
human occupancy of America even into the Pliocene 
age, or further than any authentic remains have yet 
carried it in Europe. But these reports so require 
confirmation that we cannot rest onthem. ‘The same 
remark may be made with regard to the discovery of 
implements and human bones in those more modern 
estuarine and lacustrine deposits in which the bones 
of the mastodon are entombed, though a sufficient 
number of probable indications appear to make it 
not unlikely that man had reached America before 
the disappearance of the mastodon. If so, there was 
an ancient American population little known to us, 
and coeval with the oldest cave-men of Europe, and 
who possibly, like these old cave-men, may have 
been swept away before the advent of the more 


modern races. It is remarkable, however, that some 
of the indications relied on as evidence of this early 
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people’s troubles,” said Kezia, whose kind heart was 
really touched for her Cousin King’s misfortune. 


in de bank,’ dat is what you tell me.” 

‘* Ah, but I was very sorry for you,” said Kezia ; 
‘but oh, munshoo” (she always fell back into her 
French misdemeanours when her feelings were 
excited), ‘just think! what would a hundred times 
two thousand pounds do for that poor man now? I 
dare say he had that and more, but you sce it has 
been all taken from him in a moment—yes, and his 
life with it.” 

The abbé was silent, but he felt very strongly the 
mercy of having been spared and raised up to life 
again, The loss of his money seemed to him, in the 
strength of his feelings, really ‘‘as a dust” compared 
with this grace, angry as he had once been with the 
comparison. 

‘*Mees,” he said, after a short silence, ‘‘I wish 
you would read to me that beautiful psalm you have 
often say to me, ‘ Bless de Lord!’” 

‘The hundred and third,” said Kezia, starting up 
with alacrity, ‘ that I will,” and she began at once, 
the abbé listening with the deepest attention. When 
sbe had finished the fifth verse, he said, ‘‘ Will you 


’ 


race, would go to show a degree of culture equal to 
| that of the more civilised modern tribes. Of this 


| kind are the beautiful polished plummet or orna- 

‘Yes, yes, mees, I know dat ver well; I know dat | 
you see de end of my two tousand pound, and say to | 
me, ‘Forget it, it is same to be in de bank and not | 


ment found by Grimes in the California gravel, and 
the baskets and pottery described by Hilgard and 
Fontaine from the salt-beds of Petite Anse. ‘To the 
same effect is the fact stated by Professor Wyman, 
that the Calaveros skull from the gravels of California 
is of the ordinary American type and rather larger 
in cranial capacity than those of the modern Indians 
of the same region. In the more northern part of 
America no remains whatever have been found to 
connect man with any of those terraces and raised 
beaches which mark the elevation of the land out ol 
the glacial seas. 
The actual American race can make no monu- 
, mental pretensions to a great antiquity, for its oldest 
| remains, those of the ancient Alleghan nations, 
' situated as they are on the modern alluvium of the 
western rivers, claim no greater antiquity than the 
| similar mounds on the banks of the Tigris, and pos- 
| sibly are much less ancient. The languages, customs, 
,and religions of the Americans, as well as thei 
| physical ‘characters, are allied to those of Post- 
diluvian nations of the Old World, and though they 
‘indicate migrations belonging to an early part of the 
historical period, while the Turanian race was stl 
. dominant, go no further back than this. ‘The 
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American traditions of the Atlantis, of the Deluge, 
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held as proving anything more than a common inhe- | 


ritance. Thus our primitive American men seem to 
fall far short in interest of those prehistoric races in 
Europe with which we have been comparing them, 
and which are by many believed to reach backward 
to a time enormously exceeding that to which any 
history, sacred or secular, extends. The real inte- 
rest of the American peoples depends, as we have 
already seen, on their reproducing to us the condi- 
tions of these ancient men, and showing us that 
under the eyes of Europeans the same people, with 
the same usages, have been living in America, and 
are still living in some remote parts up to our own 
time. The American tribes thus bring near to us 
the living picture of the almost forgotten men of the 
prehistoric time in the Old World, while their rapid 
disappearance in the presence of European colonisa- 
tion shows how those rude peoples of the Old World 
may also have perished. But may they not aid also 
in settling some of the still disputed questions re- 
specting the antiquity of prehistoric man in Europe? 
This will be best ascertained by summing up the 
evidence for that antiquity, and, as we proceed, noting 
the points where American facts may aid us. 

We have already, in introducing these papers, in- 
quired as to the import and validity of the ages of 


lron, Bronze, and Stone, now so strenuously insisted | 


on by European archeologists. At the time of the 
Gold in Peru, of Copper in Mexico and the valley of 
the Mississippi,and of Stone and Bone everywhere else. 
Possibly even then the Greenlanders may have had 
some weapons of native iron, and some few iron and 
steel implements may have found their way to the 
west coast by means of wrecked Japanese junks. 
In less than four centuries the Iron age had esta- 
blished itself in all except a few remote localities. 
The progress in the Old World was slower, and has 
been already noticed. If we rely on the narrative 
in Genesis, it was but the seventh generation from 
Adam when the greatest of all discoveries in the 
mechanical arts was made, and an artificer arose in 
copper and iron; and at the date of the Exodus iron 
was widely used; and though bronze was still more 
abundant and cheaper, the Phoenicians, and the tribes 
of Canaanites trading with them, had enough of the 
netal to enable them to arm their war-chariots with 
it. In Europe, in the Homeric poems, we can trace 
the age of Bronze, then beginning to decay among 
the Greeks, though there were soldiers in the army 
of Xerxes long after who used stone weapons. The 
Roman age was one of iron everywhere, so that even 
the Britons who fought with Cesar used iron 
weapons; still stone lingered much later in remote 
places, for there seem to have been stalwart Saxons 
at Hastings who smote Norman skulls with lignis 
imposita saxa, probably stone-headed clubs, or stone 
battle-axes. Such facts, of which any number are 
furnished to us by history, show that in any ab- 
solutely general sense we cannot rationally divide 
the prehistoric time into ages of Stone and Metal. 
The only sense in which such classification can be 
accepted is locally. Thus we may reasonably talk of 
such successive ages in England, in Denmark, in 
Italy, or in Switzerland. Admitting, then, the local 
value of the Iron, Bronze, and Stone ages in Western 
Europe, with such modifications as the American and 
other facts already discussed require, it remains to 
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3 ' satisfy ourselves as to the possibility of distinguish- 
and of the huge extinct quadrupeds, can scarcely be : 


ing separate ages of chipped and polished stone, or 
Paleolithic and Neolithic ages, and as to the nature 
of the line of separation between these supposed 
periods and the times to which they belong. 

In America the age of polished and chipped stone, 
used together, and with some intermixture of copper, 
existed unchanged up to the discovery by Columbus. 
In Europe the Stone age had given place to ‘that of 
Bronze almost before the dawn of history. If we 
inquire what were the causes which at so early a 
period caused the introduction of bronze and iron in 
Northern Europe, the answer is not difficult. It was 
foreign trade with the more civilised nations in- 
habiting the Mediterranean—nations which had 
possessed these metals from a still earlier period, 
and were to the people of Northern and Western 
Europe what the latter in modern times have been to 
America. It is evident, however, that in thedawn of 
history, in Egypt, Syrja, and Greece, the quantity of 
iron and bronze was scarcely sufficient for purposes of 
extensive foreign supply; and tin, an essential in- 
gredient of bronze, was especially expensive. If we 
ask for an explanation of the spread of bronze into 
Northern Europe, the most probable is that it dates 
from the time when the Phoenicians discovered the 
rich tin mines of Cornwall, yielding for the first time 
a large and cheap supply of the metal. We have no 
certain date for this, but cannot be far wrong in 


| fixing it between 800 and 500 years before Christ. 
discovery of America it was the age of Bronze and | 





From this time the Phoenicians and Carthaginians were 
able to supply their customers in all parts of Europe 
with this beautiful and useful alloy of copper and 
tin at low prices; and as this alloy could easily be 
recast, even by rude peoples, and was not liable, like 
iron, to decay by rust, the implements and weapons 
obtained by the natives were retained, and when 
worn oué recast into new forms; andthe metal thus 
accumulated in sufficient quantity to replace to a 
great extent the old stone implements. At a later 
date, when the Carthaginian power was broken 
down, iron supplied by the Roman traders took the 
place of bronze. Any other view than this is nega- 
tived by the facts that tin could be obtained abun- 
dantly only in Cornwall, that this source of supply 
was in the hands of the Pheenicians, that the antique 
bronze of all parts of Europe is similar in composi- 
tion, and the implements of similar patterns, and 
that there is no evidence that any of the prehistoric 
races of Northern Europe could either smelt copper 
or tin. We may therefore reasonably conclude that, 
except in the regions on the Mediterranean coasts, 
the Stone period extended unbroken up to the sixth 
century before Christ—in other words, to the time of 
the early kings of Rome and the decay of the 
Hebrew monarchy. 

The question, How far back in time did it extend ? 
is less easily answered, and we may consider it 
under three heads: Ist. The validity of a Paleolithic 
as distinguished from a Neolithic age. 2nd. The 
question of the contemporaneousness of the men of 
the earlier Stone age with mammals of the Post- 
pliocene period now extinct. 8rd. The physical re- 
volutions which are proved to have occurred since 
the origin of man. Having considered these points, 
we shall be in a position to decide whether there is 
any reality in the idea of an extreme antiquity of 
man in the old continent, and more especially in 
Europe. 

First, with regard to the reality of the two ages of 
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Stone. 


The current doctrine js that there was an | 


those found at Amiens would be burdensome to a 


earlier age in which men were possessed only of rude , savage in his journey, and when he knew that at 


implements of chipped flints, and in which they are | 


supposed to have been ignorant of pottery and of the 
metals. This was succeeded by a later Stone age, in 
which polished stone implements were used, and 
which later age passed into that of Bronze. These 
statements are of course to be taken only locally as 
referring to Western Europe. They must also be 
taken with some limitations, as pottery has been 
found in at least one cave in France referred to this 
age; and the book of Genesis and all early history 
would lead us to infer that the metals gold and 
copper at least were known from the earliest times. 
There appears further, as we have stated in the 
last article, to be a twofold division of the earlier 
Stone age into that of the Mammoth and the men of 
large stature, and that of the Reindeer and the men of 
small stature ; and these ages were probably separated 
by considerable physical changes. Further, the latter 
of these periods evidently graduates into that of 
polished stone; while the carvings in ivory and the 
highly artificial bone implements which are traced 
back into the older age, and the probability that the 
people who chipped stones possessed stone or bone 
hammers for the purpose, renders the distinction of 
Palzolithic and Neolithic ages far less clear than it 
appears to be at first sight. In the Dordogne caves, 
for example, some supposed to be older than the others 
show roughly-made implements along with bones of 
extinct animals; but there are associated with them 
others both of stone and bone which could be referred 
to the Neolithic age, and the same is the case with 
the Aurignac cave, if of the great age originally 
attributed to it. These cases would indeed show 
that several quadrupeds now extinct survived up into 
the Neolithic period, as some of them—for example, 
the urus and the reindeer—no doubt did. Further, 
our American investigations show us that people 
who used the best stone implements used also ihe 
rudest, and even naturally-shaped stones for some 
purposes, so that out of any American village site we 
could pick out a collection of Paleolithic and of 
Neolithic implements. Besides this, in any place 
where the raw material abounded and where stone 
implements were made, we should necessarily find 
a very large preponderance of the ruder types. 
Further, a people living where the material was 
plentiful and easily chipped would probably be in 
the habit of making rude implements and throwing 
them away carelessly, as they could be so easily re- 
placed by others. After carefully going over the 
several deposits of remains ascribed to the Paleo- 
lithic time, as summed up by Lyell and Lubbock, I 
think we must exclude from the true Paleolithic 
period, as defined above, all the known cases, except 
those of the river-gravels and shore-gravels of the 
cretaceous districts of Western Europe, because all 
the other repositories, even those containing bones 
of the mammoth, show implements of more advanced 
construction. It is further obvious that with regard 
to these gravels the exceptional conditions above 
referred to come into full force. First, the imple- 


ments seem confined to those cretaceous regions in 
which flints well suited for chipped implements 
abound. Hence it is likely that rude tribes migrat- 
ing from place to place might not care to take with 
them ordinary implements, but might make a new 
supply wherever they happened to be and then 
abandon them. 


A very few such implements as 








any place in the district he could procure flints and 
make a new supply in an hour or two, he would not 
fatigue himself with their weight. He would be 
more likely to carry a light hammer of stone or 
antler or tooth, with which he could chip flints as he 
required them. Secondly, independent of this, 
region so abundantly supplied with flint might be 
visited by remote tribes who might spend weeks in 
the chipping of flints, and then leave the locality, 
taking with them those which were most suitable for 
use, or for further working into finer weapons, 
Resident tribes also, if suffiaently powerful to pre- 
vent others from visiting the gravel-beds, might 
manufacture or roughly block out weapons and 
supply neighbouring tribes in the way of trade. We 
know from American examples that in this way the 
produce of the flint-beds might be conveyed for 
hundreds of miles into districts not naturally provided 
with so good material. Thirdly, another considera- 
tion comes in here which has been strangely over- 
looked by some writers on the subject. The objects 
known as flakes, knives, scrapers, and cores, are un- 
questionably of natural or accidental origin far more 
frequently than artificial in the proper sense. My 
own limited experience in the chalk districts con- 
vinced me of this many years ago. I picked up in 
the flint-heaps by the roadside near Amiens and at 
Dover many broken flints of this kind, and some that 
even approached in perfection the implements of the 
gravel-beds, and Mr. Whalley fully establishes this 
view for large districts in England and France. 
Savages no doubt were in the habit of picking up 
and using such flakes, and even of carrying them 
to districts where they were less abundant, and of 
chipping them for themselyes when natural ones 
could not be found; but no one can distinguish those 
which man has used from the vastly greater number 
which nature has produced and man has not touched, 
except when they are found in association with 
unquestionable human remains. Taking these con- 
siderations into account, it appears to me that the 
Paleolithic period, as a distinct age, fades away from 
view, and is rather a local phenomenon than one 
relating to time. It is, perhaps, rather a product of 
the imagination of over-zealous antiquaries, whose 
fancies have too readily been accepted as facts by 
geologists. There is, indeed, no good evidence that 
the people of the earliest Stone age in Europe were 
materially different in grade of civilisation from the 
aborigines of America at the period of its discovery, 
a conclusion confirmed by the fact that their skeletons 
were so remarkably similar in type, and that their 
brains were in no respect inferior. If, therefore, we 
are to make any twofold divisions of the people of 
the Stone age, it should be on some other ground 
than the quality of their implements. They may 
be divided into the men of the Mammoth age and of 
the Reindeer age, after the French and Belgian 
archeologists; or, as this is merely a local distinc- 
tion—the reindeer not being found in Italy, for 
instance—we might regard them as men living before 
and after the last subsidence of the land, or as Ante- 
diluvians and Post-diluvians ; or, to avoid committing 
ourselves to historical connections, I have elsewhere 
preferred the names Palaocosmie and Neocosmic. _ 
In any case, I think that American archeologists 
and geologists must refuse to accept the distinction 
of a Paleolithic from a Neolithic period until further 
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evidence can be obtained. If, therefore, man in 
Europe was contemporary with the extinct mammalia 
of the Post-pliocene, and existed there before the 
latest great physical revolutions of climate and sur- 
face, he did not belong to an imaginary rude and 
semi-simian race; but not only displayed a good 
physical organisation, but had some knowledge of 
the arts of life, and by virtue of this was able to 
shelter himself from the severities of climate and to 
cope with the wild animals which surrounded him. 

Of course I would not maintain that in the Stone 
age there may not have been progress in civilisation, 
and also at any one time differences between the 
peoples of different localities. Remarkable illustra- 
tions of this occur at a later time in the remains of 
those extraordinary villages built on platforms sup- 
ported on piles in the Swiss lakes, and which have 
afforded so many curious relics. If the oldest of 
these villages, as described by the Swiss antiquaries, 
belong to an early part of the Stone age, they point 
unmistakably to a greater civilisation existing to the 
south; and if the Danish shell-heaps, which exactly 
correspond to our Indian shell-heaps on the American 
coast, are contemporary, then they also point to a 
rude people living in the north. Had a civilised 
traveller visited one of these Swiss villages in the 
Stone age, he would have been told of highly-civi- 
lised agricultural countries to the south, and of rude 
tribes to the north, just as the Hochelagans could 
give similar information to Cartier. 

This much being settled, we may enter on the con- 
sideration of the absolute antiquity of the age of 
Stone in Europe. The evidence of the high antiquity 
claimed for the early Stone age, extending even to 
100,000 years, or as an enthusiastic advocate of 
human antiquity has recently inferred, possibly to 
500,000 years, resolves itself into two theses which 
are held by Sir C. Lyell to be proved, or at least 
rendered somewhat probable, by the evidence ob- 
tained :— 

1. Man existed in Western Europe at tlhe same 
time with the mammoth and its contemporaries, or 
in the later Post-pliocene period of geology. 

2. Man existed in Western Europe before certain 
great physical changes of denudation and elevation 
and subsidence, which must have required a vast 
lapse of time. "We may take these up in succession, 
premising that neither gives any positive date in 
years. 

Long before the present inquiries into the anti- 
quity of man began, it was known that’ certain 
animals contemporary with our ancestors in early 
historic times were now extinct, at least locally. In 
the British Islands, for instance, and over large por- 
tions of Europe, the beaver and the wolf, once plen- 
tiful, have disappeared. The urus, or great wild 
bull, and the reindeer, were found by Cesar in the 
forests of Germany. The one is extinct, the other is 
now confined to Lapland. There is also reason to 
believe that the great Irish deer (Megaceros), whose 
bones are found in bogs in Ireland, was contempo- 
rary with man. These facts are, however, precisely 
parallel to some known as quite recent in Amcrica, 
as, for instance, the entire disappearance of the 
wapiti, the noblest of American deer, from the 
regions east of the Mississippi, and the rapidly 
approaching extinction of the reindeer or caribou in 
Nova Scotia and the neighbouring parts of Eastern 

merica, 

More significant facts, as bearing on the antiquity 
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of man, are those which seem to indivute his having 
entered Europe before the extinction of the mammoth 
and other animals not known in history, and believed 
to have survived only to the close of the Post-pliocene 
period. These facts are now somewhat numerous, 
and give good ground for the inference that some of 
these creatures lived up to the human period, though 
they give no absolute date for the disappearance of 
the latest of them. They have been obtained chiefly 
from caverns, and these may be classed as caverns of 
driftage, of interment, and of residence. 

To the first class belong the remarkable caves 
on the banks of the Meuse and its tributaries near 
Liege, explored by Schmerling. These caves contain 
scattered skulls and bones of men, and occasional 
implements of bone and stone, mixed with bones of 
the mammoth and other extinct quadrupeds, and 
also of many modern quadrupeds, the whole im- 
bedded in a confused manner in mud, and covered 
with stalagmite produced subsequently by the drip- 
pings of the cave. Such deposits cannot give abso- 
lute evidence of contemporaneity, because bones of 
very different ages may be huddled together in such 
places, and in a few centuries may all assume much 
the same coloration and chemical composition. To 
this extent, therefore, the geological evidence in tl:e 
case of these and all similar caves is defective. Still, 
the coating of stalagmite* and other circumstances 
establish an antiquity at least prehistoric, and even 
the modern animals present are believed to indicate a 
somewhat colder climate than at present. Passing 
over this doubt, and regarding the bones as those of 
contemporaries of man, three hypotheses may be 
suggested in explanation of their mode of occurrence. 
(1) They may be the bones of dead men and animals 
lying unburied on the surface, or imbedded in 
alluvial banks cut away by streams. (2) Sepulchral 
caves similar to some of those which Dupont has de- 
scribed in the same region may have been scoured 
out by water, and their contents mingled promis- 
cuously together. (3) Men and animals may have 
been engulphed in open fissures and their bones 
scattered by subsequent floods of water passing 
through these caves. Either of these suppositions, 
and also the present position of the caves, would 
seem to imply, not merely time, but a large and irre- 
gular amount of diluvial force, the precise extent of 
which it is difficult to ascertain, and in reference to 
which Sir C. Lyell suggests changes of level and 
possible eruptions of the Hifel volcanoes, which are 
only sixty miles distant. In any case, a cutting or 
clearing out of the valleys into which these caves 
open, to the extent of 300 feet in some places, seems 
to be required, and the objects found in the caves 
show that this must, at least in part, have been 
effected by inundations. 

With regard to the relative probability of the 
three suppositions above mentioned, the discoveries 
of M. Dupont in the neighbouring caves of the 
Lesse would attueh some probability to the second. 
In some of these caves he found alluvial clay, with 
bones of the mammoth and what are supposed to be 
rude flint implements, and implements of reindeer- 
horn; a single jawbone being the only remains of 
man. Newer than this was the sepulchre of Frontal, 
referred by Dupont to the Reindeer period of the 
Palxolithic age, in which were skeletons, well-made 
flint weapons, wampum of fossil shells, a flint spear, 





* Recent facts show that under favourable circumstances stalagmite 
may be deposited in a much shorter time than hitherto supposed. 
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and fragments of pottery. It is remarkable that the 
objects found imply art and extensive commerce, of 
which the supposed Neolithic or more modern graves 
of Belgium show much less evidence. Now, if one of 
M. Dupont’s caves containing drifted material below 
and sepulchral material above were by a new inun- 
dation or cataclysm to be again traversed by water, 
so as to mix up its contents, and were these left 
undisturbed, it would present precisely the appear- 
ances described by Schmerling in the Kngis cave. 

Similar remarks apply to other caverns of driftage, 
except that in caves like Kent’s Hole and Brixham, 
were only implements and not human_ bones 
are found, the facts have probably not been com- 
plicated with sepulchral arrangements. In any 
case, to apply to the explanation of such caves the 
continued operations of merely modern causes, with- 
out taking into account floods and other cataclysmic 
causes, is a stretch of uniformitarianism which the 
deposits in the caves themselves plainly contradict. 
Thus the calculations which we can make as to time, 
rather serve to bring the age of the mammoth up 
toward us than to throw man back in geological time, 
while the association itself in the Belgian caves and 
similar receptacles is encompassed with grave doubt. 

Caves of residence and caves of sepulchire are often 
associated with each other. It is so in those of the 
Dordogne and in the Mentone cave, and probably 
also in that of Aurignac. The latter, however, has 
been lately subjected to so many doubts with reference 
to its antiquity, that we may for the present leave it 
out of the account. The caves of the Dordogne and 
that of Bruniquet, all in the limestone districts of 
the South of France, indicate very clearly the facet 
that the ancient tribes which inhabited them hunted 
the reindeer in a region not inhabited by that animal 
in historic times, and also in all probability the 
mammoth himself; and the testimony of these caves 
is not complicated with water driftage, except in the 
ease of small deposits of sand due to land floods. 
The people who inhabited these caves were not 
abject savages, but well-developed men of what we 
may call the American type. They were well pro- 
vided with implements of stone and bone, and were 
not inferior to some of the American tribes in the 
art of carving in bone and ivory. They must have 
inhabited their caves for a long time, and attempts 
have been made to subdivide the Dordogne cave- 
dwellers and their relics into distinct ages of great 
duration. 

I agree with Sir C. Lyell, however, in believing 
that there is but slender and insufficient ground for 
this. ‘The facts detailed by Lartet and Christy, and 
more recently by Mortillet, only imply such ditferences 
as might obtain among a hunting and migratory 
people, and the animals on which they relied for 
support, at different seasons or in the lapse of a few 
generations—differences much less than those which 
we know were occurring in almost every generation 
among the Indian tribes of America before the advent 
of Europeans. Such conditions would vary among 
the primitive people of the Vezere valley according 
to the ‘success of the hunters or the sojourn of 
migratory animals in the neighbourhood,” and even 
more according to the relations of peace or war, 
victory or defeat, which they might sustain with 
neighbouring tribes. 

'‘’'o one of these caves of habitation and sepulchre, 
that of Cro-magnon, I have fully referred in the last 
paper, and may now add a few remarks as to the 
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| lapse of time during which it may have been occu. 
pied. Such shelters, though now open in front, were 
probably, when inhabited, walled up on the outer 
side with logs, wattle, or boughs of trees; and it is 
most likely that they were the winter houses of the 
people. 

The accumulation of ashes, bones, and other re- 
mains, is in exact accordance with the want of 
cleanliness of the ruder American tribes, and also 
with the habits of a people who in summer live in 
the open air, or in temporary cabins or wigwams, 
and only in the colder months or in bad weather 
resort to more secure and permanent abodes. The 
accumulation of rubbish in such places, and especially 
at their mouths, is, therefore, a much more rapid 
process than would at first sight be supposed, moro 
particularly as the remains of fir boughs, heather, 
rushes, and similar substances, taken in as bedding, 
and also the husks and other débris of vegetable food, 
may be added to the mass. Further than the accu- 
mulation of such débris, which may indicate several 
centuries of continued habitation, and the accumu- 
lation of fallen stones which may have been detached 
by frosts and earthquakes, there is nothing to indicate 
the great antiquity of these caves and shelters except 
the want of metals, the presence of the bones of 
extinct mammalia, and the coating of stalagmite 
covering the remains. 

A remarkable confirmation of this is the fact that, 
while the physical characteristics of the people oi 
the Dordogne caverns, as well as of the man of 
Mentone, are the essential characters which indicate 
habits of life, American or Turanian, they are also, 
according to the elaborate comparisons of Pruner 
Bey, as given by Christy and Lartet, identical in 
important points with the modern Lithuanians—that 
is, with a still-existing European race, and one in- 
habiting the only country where the otherwise extinct 
bison survives. These Paleolithic men are, there- 
fore, not of an extinct species, nor even of an extinct 
variety of man, but identical with races still existing. 





Sonnets of the Sacred pear. 


BY THE REV. S. J. STONE, M.A. 

TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 

‘* And this is His Name whereby He shall be called, the LORD 
OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS.”—Jerem. xxiii. 6. See also Rev 
xix. §. 
Be promised Spouse looks for the splendid morn, 

The advent of the lovely longed-for day, 

When she shall shine in beautiful array— 
When she, so long despised, so long forlorn, 
Shall wear the spotless robes that shall adorn 
The Bride predestined and elect. Her way, 
That all the years through pain and patience lay, 
Then shall have passed the bounds of care and scorn. 
O beautiful! she by the Bridegroom stands, 
Fine linen, clean and white, her spousal dress, 
And as in His she lays her reverent hands, 
Naming His Name, ‘‘My Lorp, my Ricureovs- 

NESS,” 
The choirs of Heaven take up, and thence prolong, 
For aye and aye, the supreme nuptial song. 
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THE MANDARIN’'S DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—THE 


NV EANWHILE I was busily engaged along with 
l my comrades under the directions of Major 
Gordon in continuing the survey for a military plan 
of the country around Shanghai. Few persons can 
realise the labour involved, and the dangers the 
engineers were subjected to in the course of that 
survey, Which by the time it was completed extended 
over 2,000 square miles of land and water. Such a 
task, undertaken in a peaceable country under ordinary 
circumstances, would be one of no small magnitude. 
But when it is considered that the greater part of it 
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ARMY ” UNDER GENERAL GORDON, 
vast system of natural and artificial fresh-water 
channels is the plain of Lombardy. 

Now that the campaign within the thirty-mile 
radius was ended, the representatives of both nations 
urged upon the Chinese Government the desirability 
of increasing the native force in the field, and of 
having it officered by foreigners, placed under the 
command of an efficient general to take the post left 
vacant by the death of Ward, the American who was 
killed in action. He had been succeeded by his 
second in command, named Burgevine, but that 
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was performed in the face of a bloodthirsty enemy, or 
under fire, it must be admitted it was a rare example of 
“the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties.”’ Previous 
to this survey foreigners had no map to guide them 
through the country but the erroneous and rudely- 
constructed plans of the Chinese, which were calcu- 
lated more to mislead than otherwise. At first the 
allied forces were in a great measure prosecuting 
their operations in the dark, and were sometimes led 
into disaster by incompetent or treacherous native 
guides, who easily misled them in that extraordinary 
country, which is so intersected with fresh-water lakes, 
streams, and canals flooded by the mighty Yang-tze, 
that it is no exaggeration to say that the area of water 
isnearly as great as that of the land within four hun- 
dred miles of the country which was surveyed. The 
only region in Europe that can compare with this 
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officer was dismissed for disloyalty; and his successor 
exhibited no capacity for generalship. At this time, 
therefore, the imperial forces were in a disorganised 
state, and unable to follow up the successes of the 
Allies by driving the rebels from their strongholds 
beyond the boundary. 

In this unsatisfactory state of affairs, Lee Hoong- 
chang, governor of Kiang-soo, applied to General 
Staveley to appoint a British officer to the post. 
This was offered to, and accepted by, Major Gordon, 
of the Royal. Engineers, subject to the approval of 
the Horse Guards authorities at home. 

‘“ What news from the front?” Gordon inquired 
of me one day, as he saw me conversing with some 
of the disciplined Chinese, who had come into the 
surveying camp. 


“ Disaster,’ was my reply. ‘For the first time 
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the ‘ Ever-Victorious Army’ has met with an unfor- 
tunate defeat.” 

‘How did it happen? Question these men, and 
translate their answers to me.” 

‘“‘Tt appears, sir, that they were defeated with 
great loss at the siege of Tai-tsang, a large city a 
mile or two beyond the boundary. The force consisted 
of two thousand five hundred men of all arms, with 
twenty-two guns, backed by a brigade of about five 
thousand undisciplined soldiers. After breaching 
the walls, a storming party managed to cross a wide 
moat by ladders, which broke down, when they were 
repulsed under a galling fire from the walls, which 
killed and wounded five foreign officers and some 
three hundred men. After this a general retreat 
took place, and two large siege guns became so im- 
bedded in the ground, and exposed to the enemy’s 
fire, that they were abandoned.” 

This was indeed disastrous news, as it might give 
the insurgents courage to renew their attempts on 
Shanghai, and put the Allies to the expense and 
trouble of another campaign. As Major Gordon 
clicited further information from stragglers who 
came into his camp on their way to Soong-kiang, 
the head-quarters of the force, he concluded that 
tho defeat resulted from want of generalship on the 
part of the commander, who had no skill in handling 
a large body of troops. He ascertained, also, that 
there was a falling-off in strict discipline among the 
force since they were commanded by Ward. 

While he was cogitating upon the effects this un- 
fortunate repulse was likely to produce, a mounted 
orderly rode up to his tent. ‘A despatch from the 
general, sir,”’ he said, as he dismounted and opened 
his letter-bag, producing the document; ‘“‘and I am 
to wait for an answer.” 

‘‘Go round to the mess-tent, orderly, and have 
some refreshment, after your long ride; and tell my 
servant to give your horse a good feed.” 

As he anticipated, it was a despatch ordering his 
attendance at head-quarters without delay, to con- 
sult about his at once taking command of the dis- 
ciplined Chinese force. He wrote in reply that he 
would leave for Shanghai on the morrow, as soon as 
he made arrangements with the lieutenants under 
his command to continue the survey in his absence. 
As these officers came in from the field with their 
men and instruments, after the labours of the day 
were over, he informed them of all that had trans- 
pired. They regretted his departure, but promised 
to continue the survey with assiduity. 

‘‘T am confident, gentlemen, that you will do so; 
but we shall not be far apart, should I make a suc- 
cessful campaign across the frontier, for we can in- 
crease the area of the plan as we extend the line 
of march. I must, however, have you, Sergeant 
Cameron, with me, to communicate where the survey 
is to be prosecuted.” 

I was called into the major’s tent, and asked if I 
would volunteer to enter the Chinese service under 
my superior officer, and I did so most willingly, for 
I never served under any one for whom I had a 
li'gher respect. 

When it became known among the officers of the 
infantry regiments quartered at Shanghai that 
Gordon had taken command of the disciplined 
Chinese corps, several of them volunteered to accept 
commissions under him, thereby evincing their high 
opinion of his military abilities. These were accepted, 
as there were many of the old officers appointed by 
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Ward and Burgevine who knew very little of their 
duties, and otherwise were of indifferent character, 
As they took rank in the Chinese army equivalent to 
those of colonel, major, and captain, with correspond- 
ing pay, it was necessary that the leader should haye 
higher rank. Accordingly, Major Gordon was 
gazetied as a “general of division in the imperial 
service,” and I, as his aide-de-camp, ranked as 
captain. 

Afier these appoiutments were made, we lost no 
time in proceeding to Soong-kiang, the head-quarters 
of the force. Ona careful inspection it was found 
that they mustered about three thousand five hun- 
dred strong, including five batteries of artillery, each 
with six field-pieces. But they were not in an effi- 
cient state, from want of active service on the one 
hand, and on the other from the attempts of incom- 
petent mandarins to manage them, who created much 
discontent and insubordination by neglecting to Jet 
them have their pay when it was due. These evils 
were quickly remedied by General Gordon, who dis- 
played great tact and decision in dealing with the 
native authorities, acknowledging no superior but Lee 
Hoong-chang, the governor of the province ; and as 
they came into contact with him, they learned to 
respect, and some to dread, the fearless foreigner 
who detested their proclivities to corruption and 
treachery. 

Without delay he took the field, and struck out 
an entirely new plan of military operations from that 
pursued by his predecessors, which proved in the end 
to be most successful. 

A mere summary of that brilliant campaign would 
fill many chapters. Instead of marching by land to 
the seat of war across the boundary line, the army 
was conveyed by water up the estuary of the Yang- 
tsze, to a point where a wide creek led into the very 
heart of the country around Soochow, occupied by 
the enemy. The first operation of General Gordon 
was the relief of Chang-za, a considerable walled 
town built on the slope of a hill, and commanding an 
extensive view of the country from its heights. It 
contained a crowded population who had {led to it 
for refuge from the surrounding villages; and at one 
time the authorities and inhabitants had to become 
Taipings in order to save the place from destruction. 
However, when they saw the approach of a relieving 
force, they closed their gates against the rebels, who 
closely invested the city. Then they suffered from 
famine, having no animal food, and only a scanty 
supply of rice. They were likewise out of ammuni- 
tion, and were unable to take any offensive measures 
against the besiegers, depending on the stout walls 
of the city for their defence. Great delight was 
manifested on the arrival of Gordon’s force, and ihe 
defeat of their assailants. The gates were opened 
wide for their entrance, and the general was received 
with great honour by the authorities in their official 
robes, and by crowds of the rejoicing inhabitants. 

Several other successful engagements followed this, 
the most important being the capture of Tai-tsang; 
where the disciplined force had been defeated. This 
proved to be one of the toughest encounters with the 
enemy, as the place was garrisoned by ten thousand 
men, of whom one-fifth were veteran soldiers. There 
were also a number of foreigners in the place as artil- 
lery officers. It was captured, however, but at a heavy 
loss to the disciplined force, while the English officer 
bravely leading the storming party was killed in the 
breach. 
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Besides the land force brought into the field in 
these engagements, Gordon saw, with his astute mind, 
that in a region so intersected with navigable chan- 
nels for vessels of light draught, it would be advan- 
tageous to bring up a smallarmed steamer. Accord- 
ingly he obtained one, and found it an excellent 
auxiliary force. By putting on board 3500 riflemen 
and some field artillery, he was enabled to do great 
execution, to the surprise of the foe. But what 
astonished the enemy even more was the extraordinary 
rapidity of his movements with the attacking force 
from one pointto another. Hitherto it was the prac- 
tice on both sides for the combatants to rest on their 
arms for several days after an engagement before 
another was commenced. Now each success was fol- 
lowed up by the immediate advance of the victorious 
troops, who carried everything before them. The 
Taipings saw at once that they had a different 
foreign general to deal with to any previously brought 
against them, and his name was mentioned with 
dread throughout their ranks. 

The most gallant exploit of this little man-of-war, 
which was named ‘ Hyson ”—a peaceful cognomen 
suggestive oi tea—was before the capture of Quin- 
san, the chief strategical point at the seat of war. To 
reach this place it was necessary to make a detour 
through the country held by the enemy for a distance 
of twenty miles. She had not proceeded far on her 
route, when a large body of Taipings was met, march- 
ing to reinforce Quin-san. Immediately the artillery- 
men and riflemen opened fire with deadly effect, to 
the surprise of the enemy, who had no other alterna- 
tive but to retreat along the banks of the canal. The 
steamer followed the retreating mass at slow speed, 
driving the enemy in all directions. In her progress 
she came to astone bridge where fears were enter- 
tained that she could not passthrough. Fortunately 
its arch was sufficiently high for the funnel to go 
under, and the gallant little war steamer went along 
safely under easy speed. On each side of the canal, 
at intervals, stockades and strong stone forts had been 
erected. As the ‘‘Hyson” approached these, they 
were evacuated on a few shots being fired into them, 
and the fugitives pursued. In this manner many 
strong posts were silenced, and their armaments de- 
stroyed, until General Gordon and his gallant com- 
panions actually steamed up close to the walls of 
Soochow, and returned during the night in safety to 
the army encamped near Quin-san. 

This unexpected appearance of an armed steamer 
moving with unexampled celerity through the country 
created a complete panic amongst the rebels; while 
the villagers, who had suffered severely from the 
devastation of their farms, now rejoiced at their 
deliverance from the Taiping yoke. The garrison of 
Quin-san at last surrendered, of whom about two 
thousand were fine young men who had been pressed 
to join the movement on pain of death. In this and 
similar cases of prisoners captured General Gordon 
made it a sine gud non with the imperial generals 
that they must not be cruelly punished according to 
the barbarous practice of Chinese warfare, but that 
they should be dealt with as having surrendered to a 
British officer. This is an important point for con- 
sideration by those who might consider Gordon’s 
Services under the Chinese authorities as a servile 
obedience to their behests ; for, as will be seen pre- 
sently, a breach of this condition was the cause of his 
first throwing up the command. Not only did this 
magnanimous officer show his humanity on such 
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occasions, but he repelled the insinuations that he 
was merely a mercenary soldier by refusing a largo 
money reward for his services offered by the Govern- 
ment beyond his legitimate pay. 

These honourable features in the character and 
conduct of General Gordon were exemplified at the 
siege of Soochow and the surrender of its garrison. 
By this time his armed force afloat was augmented 
into a flotilla of two steam gun-vessels and sixty 
Chinese boats armed with small brass guns. His 
land force was increased also, to about four thousand 
disciplined troops, assisted by double that number 
of undisciplined imperialists commanded by General 
Ching. On the other hand, the Taipings had an 
addition to their foreign auxiliaries, under the 
American Burgevine, who had joined the rebels with 
an armed steamer, which he and his companions had 
stolen from an imperial arsenal. At the first engage- 
ment between these mixed forces Gordon was 
victurious, and the foreign nenegades intimated their 
intention to surrender if he would guarantee their 
safe conduct to Shanghai. With his usual generosity 
he agreed to this, and his fallen predecessor arrived 
safely at the settlement, where he was tried by the 
United States’ consul-general, and sentenced to be 
deported from China. 

It was now evident to the Taiping leaders in 
Soochow that the capture of the city by Gordon and 
his “‘ Ever-Victorious Army” was only a question of 
time, so they counselled together as to the best terms 
on which they should surrender. Among the five 
Wangs there was one who dissented {from the course, 
namely, the Mo Wang, who was determined to hold 
out to the last. Nevertheless, his colleagues opened 
negotiations with Gordon and the Chinese general, 
and the former had an interview with Na Wang, 
who had been the first to propose capitulation. He 
told him that he wanted to make the Taipings and 
imperialists friends, so that the shedding of blood 
should cease ; and that since the rise of the rebellion 
the latter did not dare to perpetrate the wholesale 
executions they had done at Canton from fear of the 
foreign forces in China. Moreover, he explained to 
him the small chance of success the garrison had 
against the disciplined corps, and that his cause was 
about lost. Na Wang, in reply, said he had every 
confidence in the honour of his noble foreign adver- 
sary, but he had not much faith in the promises of 
the mandarins. Tlowever, he would see General 
Ching, and if he showed the same clemency the 
garrison would surrender. 

I was present during this interview, which took 
place in a vacated stockade outside the walls, and 
after it was over took the opportunity of making some 
inquiries concerning the mandarin’s daughter. Ihad 
previously questioned some of the foreigners who had, 
left the city, whether there were any Chinese ladies 
arrived lately from Nanking, to which they replied 
in the affirmative; and one who had been on intimate 
terms with the chiefs informed me of one whom they 
considered the beauty of Soochow, but he did not 
know her name, only that she was residing with the 
Mo Wang’s family. Following up this, I asked some 
other questions, which elicited the information that he 
saw her on her arrival at Soochow with five other 
ladies, under the escort of Wo Cut-sing, the emis- 
sary, whom he knew personally. All this was verified 
by Na Wang, who told me her name was Loo A-Lee. 

‘¢ Now, honourable sir,” I said, ‘‘ I know who that 
lady is. I take great interest in her, and would pro- 
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tect her from all harm. If you can aid me in doing 
s0, I shall be much beholden to you, and may do 
good to you in return if you wiil undertake to de- 
jiver this missive to her.” 

Saying this, I tore a leaf out of my note-book, on 
which I wrote my name, and a few words informing 
her that her father wes safe, while I was at hand to 
succour should misfortune befall her. 





THE STORY OF THE LOST MONKEY. 


HE readers of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” are as curious 
about the conclusion of a story as were the Arabs 
whom we left sitting with open ears round the story- 
teller in the desert (ante p. 487). He told how the 
Sultan’s dead ape was found, but many inquiries are 
made as to “who killed the monkey?” I will tell 
who it was. 

It was a custom of the Caliph Abdool Achmed 
—he inherited it from his illustrious ancestor, Haroun 
Alraschid, of happy memory—to take rambles 
by night through the streets of his own city of Bag- 
dad. On such occasions the Grand Vizeer Haleel 
accompanied him. Both, of course, went about in 
disguise: not but what the grand vizeer was horribly 
bored by these excursions—he would rather have 
been in bed, but he made pretence to enjoy them 
exceedingly. Tor the caliph was the most prying 
monarch in the world; and sometimes in these 
nightly perambulations he met with curious ad- 
ventures, and obtained knowledge of things which 
happened in the city, things that would otherwise 
never have reached his ear. But in order that all 
this should be carried out successfully and secretly, a 
frequent change of disguise was obviously necessary. 
And sometimes his Majesty would don the habit and 
solemn air of a mollah, while Haleel assumed the 
sling box and thorough-going impudence of a pedlar ; 
or, on the other hand, the grand vizeer would turn 
into a Damascus merchant, and the illustrious 
caliph become, for the nonce, an itinerant tinker. 
But there was always a certain difficulty in obtaining 
these disguises so as not to give wind to any floating 
suspicions. The way they managed it was this: 
Baba Mustapha, the only one of the caliph’s house- 
hold who was in the secret, would go to different 
tailors in needy circumstances, and for a bribe get 
them to allow themselves to be blindfolded, and 
come with him at midnight. He led them through 
narrow bye streets, and so by a private entrance 
through the seraglio gardens into the caliph’s private 
apartments, where they sat and altered or arranged 
such dresses as were found necessary. 

Now, one day Baba Mustapha, in passing through 
the coppersmith’s quarter, espied at the very end an 
-elderly tailor sitting cross-legged out in the street, 
mending a garment for one of the shopkeepers. 
‘This is my man,”’ said he to himself. He accosted 
him. 

‘*My friend, where do you live ?” 

The tailor, finding himself addressed by a sidi, or 
gentleman, put his needle aside and looked up over 
his spectacles. ‘‘ Sir,”’ said he, “‘I am a poor tailor. 
I have a little shop just by the bazaars. My wife 
iminds it for me while I go out to look for any odd 
jobs that I may pick up; for trade is so bad we 
scarcely sometimes get a meal of bread and beans.” 

‘What is your name?” asked Baba Mustapha. 

“‘Saadi, my lord, at your service.” 
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‘“Well, Saadi,” said the other, as he slipped a 
gold piece into the tailor’s hand, ‘‘ I want some work 
done; lead me to your shop.” 

The touch of the gold electrified the tailor. He 
arose with considerable agility, made a profound 
salaam, and begging his patron to follow, he shuffled 
off in the direction of the bazaars. Saadi’s shop was 
about the size of a moderately capacious cupboard. 
It opened into the street. There was just room on 
the musnud for the two to sit down, and there they 
settled themselves for talk while the tvraflic of the 
street went on before them. 

‘“‘Now, my worthy friend,” began Baba Mustapha, 
‘‘if you have a mind for a good job, I can give you 
one. But, look you, you must suffer yourself to be 
blindfolded, and come at midnight where I lead you.” 


“Eh! What!” groaned the tailor in alarm. 
“Wallah! You would have me then do something 


against my conscience and my honour!” 


‘““No, by the caliph’s beard, brother, no; but 
simply to fit some clothes for a merchant going to 
Damascus, who wants his wife to travel with him 
in disguise.” And here the tailor felt another gold 
piece slipping into his fingers, which unconsciously 
tightened upon it with much affection. 

‘‘ Well,” said he, resignedly, “this is a strange 
world, and there are strange people in it. Times are 
hard. A man may certainly travel with his lawful 
spouse any way he pleases. And so, for my wife’s sake, 
I will consent to brave the unknown. I will endeavour 
to serve you, sir. But how shall I return?” 

“Leave that to me,’ said Mustapha; “ fear 
nothing.” And so he bade adieu. 

At this point, the tailor’s wife, who, being deaf, 
had not been able to listen effectually, now putting 
her head inte the cupboard from behind, demanded 
imperatively of old Saadi what he had been saying 
about merchant’s wives and blindfoldings. ‘‘ Don’t 
tell me,” she cried, thoroughly exasperated. “I 
heard what you said. I'll have none of your —” 

‘Softly, my angel,’”? whispered he, soothingly. 
And he lovingly showed her the two gold pieces, 
explaining thoroughly how that more gold might 
now come into their pockets to be a comtort to them 
in their old age, so that she was appeased. 

Punctually, at midnight, Baba Mustapha knocked 
at the door. Bidding the tailor to bring his sewing- 
tackle with him, he led him out as far as the nearest 
mosque, and then, in the glimmer of the suspended 
lamp, blindfolded him with a handkerchief. Old 
Saadi did not feel so brave now as in the mor- 
ing ; quite the reverse. Nevertheless, he shambled 
along resolutely, while his companion led him by 
the hand through a perplexity of narrow back 
streets, until they came to a little gate in a 
wall. This they unlocked and opened. ‘Then they 
traversed a garden, for Saadi smelt the evening 
breath of flowers, and heard the fountains bab- 
bling their quiet tune in the night. They entered 
a pavilion. Presently the handkerchief was taken 
off, and the tailor found himself in what was in fact 
an ante-room of the caliph’s private apartments. 
He was told to wait. A small silver lamp swung 
from the ceiling over a rich divan. Saadi could 
hardly, in the dim light, make out the dimensions of 
the room, for it was hung with gorgeous curtains 10 
heavy folds. But he could see neither door nor 
window. ‘Where did I come in at?” wondered 
Saadi, with a shiver, looking all round. ‘ And how 
shall I get out again? Heads fly apace in these 
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nothing. This a Damascus merchant, indeed! 
Verily he is favoured of the Prophet to live in such 
splendour ! Wants his wife to travel in disguise! Go 
to, go to, old Saadi, thou art not such a fool as to 
believe that, though thou hast come on a fool’s errand. 
Wallah! I wish thee well out of it. Old Mariam, 
my wife, too!” 

In the midst of the tailor’s cogitations, Baba 
Mustapha entered by a fold of thecurtain. Throwing 
down a bundle at his feet, ‘‘That is work to take 
home,” he said ; ‘‘ but sit down now, and alter this 
tunic into a fisherman’s dress to fit such another man 
asme. Iwill come to take thee back in an hour.” 

Saadi was now in his element. Hetucked hislegs 
under him on the divan, and set to work with scissors 
and needle. He had nearly forgotten his strange 
fortune, so busy was he, that when an Ethiopian, 
who had entered noiselessly, stood before him, 
he looked up over his spectacles quite sedately, as if 
he had been a fresh customer. Making a salaam, 
this man inserted something that Saadi did not see 
in the bundle at his feet. With another salaam the 
intruder as noiselessly went out. 

“Good,” thought the tailor to himself; ‘ this 
seems like more work to do. Perhaps I am in luck 
after all.” 

In a few minutes Baba Mustapha reappeared. 
Saadi’s eyes were again bandaged, he was bidden to 
take up the bundle, and then his guide led him back 
to the mosque whence they started. He left him, 
saying he would call at the shop in a day or two. 

Not a little pleased was the old tailor to find 
himself safe at home again. Mariam opened the 
door and helped him in with the bundle. 

“Tt is heavy,” she said. ‘* What is in it? And 
where have you been? Who have you seen?” 

‘“‘ Gently, my cherished one,” pleaded her husband, 
softly; ‘‘one question at a time, if you please. 
My back is aching still with this bundle. By my 
beard, there should be work therein enough to make 
usrich. Let us see then, my Mariam, what fortune 
has sent us.” So they two sat down on the floor, 
the tailor holding the lamp, while the old woman 
rummaged into the bundle, bringing out one thing 
after another. 

‘A piece of Persian cloth—” 

“That’s for a merchant's pelisse,” said the tailor. 

“What lovely silk from Damascus !” 

‘‘That’s to line it with,” said the tailor. 

* Silk for the caftan and tassels for the tarboosh,”’ 
continued the old woman, feasting her eyes on such 
costly things. ‘‘ But what’s this common sacking ?”’ 

‘¢ Stuff for a dervish’s frock,”’ said the tailor. 

“And this heavy bundle, wrapped in an old silk 
shawl?” And the tailor’s wife proceeded to unroll 
the thing in question. 

“Oh, a black man brought that—” 

And the tailor was going on to explain; but suddenly 
his face turned to a ghastly pale. ‘“ Wallah!” he 
shrieked, starting up in a fright. ‘Aman, Aman, 
have mercy, save us! It is Eblis himself! The 
ghouls and the gins are here!” 

Mariam, too, ran into a corner, wringing her 
hands as if they had been burned; for when her 
unrolling of the bundle had come to an end it 
disclosed the limp form of a fat, portly monkey, 
evidently dead, but still warm. 

The beast had just been strangled, for the cord 
was still tight round its neck, causing, by its constric- 
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days, and a poor tailor’s head would be counted for ' 


tion, all those hideous contortions of the face which 
had so scared the tailor. ‘It’s the Evil One him- 
self,” cried he, ‘save us!”’ 

“You old dolt!” exclaimed the wife, when she 
had found courage to come back and examine the 
mysterious thing, which after a minute’s thought she 
seemed to recognise, ‘‘it is worse than the Evil One ; 
it’s the caliph’s ape. Work, indeed! Fine work 
you have been doing to-night. In the name of the 
Prophet, what will become of us now? Why, all 
the bashis and police will be here as soon as day 
dawns, and then good-bye to our heads. Wake up! 
Are you a fool?” she continued, shaking him. ‘‘ Do 
you not see that if they find the foul beast in our 
house we are undone ?” 

‘* By my father’s beard!” said the tailor, arousing 
himself, ‘I understand it all now. ‘That pestilent 
slave—may his limbs fail from under him !—who 
blindfolded me last night, led me to the caliph’s 
palace that he might foist on me the dead monkey 
which some of his fellows have killed. He did it to 
save his own head. Wallah! he has made me to eat 
dirt—dog that he is!) But what shall we do? Tell 
me, my cherished one, my Mariam! Thou hast a 
clever head ; seek some escape from our toils.” 

‘* Well,” said the old woman, a little softened, 
‘*we may be sure of this, that when the caliph finds 
it out many heads will fall. Thus, when the bashis 
come, we must know nothing about the matter.” 

‘But what is to be done with the—creature?” 
rejoined the tailor, putting it mildly. 

‘Well, we cannot cast it upon our neighbours’ 
premises, that’s sure; for that would be found out, 
and we should have to eat more dirt. I bethink me 
of a way. Take thy needle, and make quickly a 
loose scarlet coat for the beast, and put a small red 
tarboosh well down over his head, so that he may 
look like a doll, such as the children in our street 
play with, and we will get him off our hands in 
peace. Just in the bazaar there is a stall for dolls. 
‘There is a long string of them hanging up; go and 
hang this up among them as if it were for sale.” 

Old Saadi entered heart and soul into the car- 
rying out of his wife’s proposition, and at least 
an hour before daylight the monkey was so cle- 
verly dressed that none but a professional eye 
would have detected him to be anything but a 
very distinguished doll. So, hiding it under his robe, 
the tailor crept out in the dark, picked his way 
through two or three narrow streets in the bazaar 
quarter of Bagdad, and at last came in front of the 
stall his wife had indicated, There was only a thick 
netting hung up in front of the wares. Saadi in the 
silence of the night warily unstitched the fastenings. 
He then hooked up his burden in company of the 
other dolls, and having cautiously and securely sewed 
up the net as at first, he slunk back home, feeling 
very much like a thief. 

‘“‘TLast thou done it?” whispered Mariam on the 
threshold. 

‘‘ Yes, verily, O my wife!” he answered. 
us close the door and go to bed.” 

Now it was the custom in Bagdad for the bazaar to 
be open very early, so that the dust and odd bits might 
be swept out into the street for the dogs and other 
scavengers to clear away before sunrise. Thus it came 
about that Hadji M7hammud, who sold dolls and all 
manner of knick-knacks, which he had brought with 
him from the holy cities and from Turkestan, hap- 
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pened to be dusting his stall so early. For in fact 
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the muezzin had only just begun crying out the first 
call to prayer from the mosque hard by: ‘ La illa, il 
alla!’? Hadji, the proprietor of the shop, was a man 
of some note in the bazaars; for he had been a great 
traveller. No man could tell so good a story as he; 
no man had so many curious things for sale—things 
that ran away with children’s hearts; and so, in the 
ordinary way, it was bright-eyed children that came 
clustering abont Hadji’s stall; but on this particular 
morning a gathering of dogs was there. It was no 
use driving them away ; they would come back; some- 
thing interested them very much; and there they 
stood, their noses in the air, sniffing up at the string 
of dolls, just as if they wanted to buy one. 

‘‘ Here, Yhammud,” cried Hadji, calling out to 
his son, ‘come and drive these dogs into the next 
street, while I go and get a cup of coffee.” And 
Hadji departed for his morning cofice and gossip in 
the next street. 

The urchin went in to fetch a whip to that end; 
but by the time he came out, one of the dogs had 
jumped up on the stall, and had got hold of old 
Saadi’s doll in disguise by the leg. 

“Eh,” said the boy, who thought it great fun, 
‘‘here’s a pretty trick somebody has been playing 
us. Well, this is a good joke. They have hung up a 
monkey in our shop. I'll run in and tell my father.” 

“Tt is a bad world,” said old Hadji. ‘Some 
wicked man has been laughing at our beards. Well, 
let them have their laugh. By the pasha’s salt that 
I have eaten, if we find them out, they shall laugh to 
another tune. But watch them, my boy ; say nothing 
about it. While you are the anvil, have patience ; 
when you are the hammer, strike straight and well.” 
For Hadji did not recognise the caliph’s ape. 

But Yhammud, when his father was gone, said to 
himself, ‘‘ V’ll take this to old Hassan’s, the confec- 
tioner. His son played me a trick. I can stuff the 
monkey into one of his stew-pans. I know they’re 
going to make confection this morning, for I saw the 
pans ready last night to put on the fire. It will not 
be found out till the monkey is cooked.” 

It was yet too early for Hassan’s shop to be open ; 
but Yhammud knew the place, for he and the confec- 
tioner’s son had been playfellows. So, with the 
monkey tucked under his robe, he got in stealthily, 
and gently drawing off the lid of one of the pans, he 
emptied the contents into a jar, curled the doll round 
so as to fit in, replaced the lid, and set the pan again 
in right order to go on the fire. 

Now, Hassan tiie confectioner had two sons, and 
the sons were the plague of his life. He could not 
keep them in order at all; and for that reason I sup- 
pose it was that they were always running to their 
neighbours, and so became the plague of their neigh- 
bours’ lives too. On this particuiar morning they 
had somehow got scent of the fact that sweetstuff 
was in the course of manufacture, and at the risk of 
a good beating, they, as soon as they got up, forced 
their way into the back shop—a place strictly prohi- 
bited—to have a taste all round. Nobody saw them ; 
so they began taking off the lids of all the pans in 
turn, and dipping in their fingers to see which was 
nicest. By-and-bye they came to the one into which 
Y’hammud had stuffed the monkey ; but when they 
lifted off the lid and canght sight of the contents, 
they started up, for it scared them rather, and they 
felt inclined to run away as from a bogey, the more 
so because they felt very guilty. But Achmed, the 
youngest, an inquisitive urchin, crept warily up and 





touched the monkey’s ear; then, getting bolder, he 
ventured up, and getting hold of the tarboosh, lugged 
the beast bodily out of the utensil. They were un- 
certain at first whether to laugh or ery, for fear of 
being found out; but seeing the thing dressed up as 
a doll, they said, ‘‘ Let’s take him away, and have 
some fun.” 

Now the fun that these two young gentlemen, 
after some consideration, hit upon and finally carried 
out was this. Old Ali, the fisherman, lived in a sort 
of hovel or roost at the back. He had no wife; but 
the neighbours used to come and do for him—make 
his bed, put his place in order, and so on; for he was 
always off by daylight with his net to the Tigris hard 
by, and never came back till noon. He was a ner- 
vous old man, with one eye, and these youths thought 
that if they were to put the monkey in his bed, and 
he not to know it until he retired at night, it would 
be great fun to see how frightened he would be. So 
they got unseen into the fisherman’s room—an easy 
matter, for he was away on the river fishing—and 
tucked the ape well down in his bed. 

But their plans were thwarted; for it happened 
that Ali’s old cat, being of a very suspicious nature, 
becoming convinced that something was not quite 
right about the bed, jumped up and went on seratch- 
ing at the clothes until she uncovered and brought to 
light the monkey’s head. Just at that moment the 
old fisherman came back for his noontide meal, and 
found her on the bed, her back arched up, her tail 
ruffled out and set perpendicularly, and she with a look 
of horror on her face, swearing as cats do when they 
are not pleased. 

‘By my father’s beard!” said Ali, as soon as he 
had stripped off the coat, ‘‘it is the caliph’s ape. I 
must be wary. My enemy is set to blacken my face. 
All the bashis in Bagdad will be after me, and old 
Ali’s head will come off.” 

So without more ado, leaving his meal untasted, 
the fisherman secretly wrapped up the monkey in 
some old garments he had by him, tied it round ina 
bundle of palm-leaves, and stealthily crept out with it 
under cover of his nets, as if for an afternoon’s fishing. 

With an air of studied unconcern he then jostled 
his way through the streets, got on board his craft, 
and thus finally, when no one was looking, the 
dead ape was dropped overboard into the Tigris. 


The reader already knows of the consternation of 
the illustrious Caliph Abdool Achmed when he became 
aware of his loss, and how all Bagdad went into 
mourning. The reader also knows how the body ot 
the lost ape was found. Suflice it to say that the 
grand vizeer, together with the chief mollah, the 
chief bashi, and the principal imaum, by their active 
measures found out that the murderer was Mustapha, 
the chief of the Ethiopians, who it will be re- 
membered nearly choked himself with a melon pip 
(very suspiciously) when the news was imparted to 
him in the harem gardens. After a severe whip- 
ping, this man was induced to confess that he had 
been jealous of the ape’s position and high standing 
at court, and had killed him. It was he, in fact, 
that in the absence of Baba Mustapha had put thie 
ape into Saadi’s bundle. What was his punishment 
is not recorded, for they kept no record of sentences 
in those times and countries. Perhaps he was tied in 
a sack and thrown into the water as the ape had been. 
Whether this larger bundle ever was found, and who 
found it, must be left to a future story-teller. 
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“CnINESE Gorpon.”—Colonel Chesney, in his recently- 
published ‘* Essays in Modern Military Biography” (Long- 
mans), gives a chapter to Lieut.-Colonel Gordon, c.3., and 
the Taiping rebellion. Of military genius and _ character 
Colonel Chesney is a competent judge, and his chapter on 
Chinese Gordon does full justice to an officer who has not 
received due praise or reward from official authorities, his most 
notable exploits having been in a foreign service, and not under 
the British flag. But not the Jess will Englishmen take pride 
in the fame of the young Crimean officer of Engineers who led 
“the ever-victorious army,” and saved the Chinese empire. 
Thus Colonel Chesney concludes his brief memoir :—‘‘So parted 
the ever-victorious army from its general, and its brief but use- 
ful existence came to an end. During sixteen months’ cam- 
paigning under his guidance, it had taken four cities and a dozen 
minor strong places, fought innumerable combats, put hors de 
combat numbers of the enemy moderately estimated at fifteen 
times its own, and finding the rebellion vigorous, aggressive, 
and almost threatening the unity of the Chinese empire, had 
left it at its last gasp, confined to the ruined capital of the 
usurper. Leaving his late command well satisfied, Gordon him- 
self sailed for England, taking with him no more substantial 
treasure than the highest military title of China (Titu, equiva- 
lent to commander in-chief of an army), the rare imperial 
decoration of the Yellow Jacket, and the good-will and respect 
of all with whom he had to do. ‘ Not only,’ wrote the Prince 
of Kung, the Chinese prime minister, to Sir F. Bruce, ‘has he 
shown himself throughout brave and energetic, but his thorough 
appreciation of that important question, a friendly understand- 
ing between China and foreign nations, is worthy of all praise.’ 
Much has been said, and fairly said, in eulogy of the modera- 
tion and patriotism of those volunteer generals of the victorious 
armies of the Union who, at the close of the American Civil 
War, laid down their important charges to return cheerfully to 
the counting-house, the factory, or even to the humblest ap- 
pointment in the regular service on the frontier. Englishmen 
who bestowed admiration on this conduct of their transatlantic 
kinsfolk, should certainly yield no less to that of their own 
countryman ; since he, his task once accomplished, sought for 
no irregular employment in China, asked for no prolongation in 
any form of his high command, but laid it down to return 
straightway to the ordinary life of a captain of Engineers on 
home duty, his highest ambition the furtherance of some local 
good work, his daily business for years to come the building 
obscure forts from the designs of others on an Essex swamp. 
The very papers in which the record of his services was inscribed 
lay thrust out of sight, their existence forgotten save in Mr. 
Wilson his biographer’s mention of them. They might have 
mouldered for him away unread but for the appeal, made almost 
as a demand, of certain of his brother-officers, awakening to 
the knowledge that out of their own corps there were few who 
were aware of the exteut and bearing of Gordon’s services, and 
the importance of the Chinese campaigns of 1863-4. . . . 
Ifthere isa man in the world who can conduct a war with 
honour, thoroughness, and humanity, and bring it to a satisfac- 
tory close without needless delay or expense, England has that 
man in Chinese Gordon.” Colonel Gordon has lately accepted 
acommand from the Viceroy of Egypt, to complete the work 
commenced by Sir Samuel Baker. 


EastwARD Posrr1on.—On the question of the Eastward 
position as connected with the Communion Service, the Rev. E. S. 
Ffoulkes, a recognised authority in ecclesiastical history, thus 
Wrote in a letter to the ‘* Times : ”»—‘‘ The eastward position in 
Primitive times had no distinctive reference to the sacrificial 
character of the Eucharist whatever. To the early Church the 
East was the symbol of light and the West of darkness ; and 
that on scriptural grounds alone, whatever moderns may think 
of their value. Conformably with this view the eastward posi- 
tion was the position in which prayer was made by all alike— 
by young and old, by women and men, by priest and people, 
m public and private, whether kneeling or standing, on fast 
days and festivals, in the nave as well as the chancel, in every 
part of the public service, without distinction, where God was 
aldressed—in other words, where there was any praying at all. 
When the Scriptures were read, and when the sermon was 
preached, he who officiated faced the people. When any were 
baptized, they faced westwards in renouncing the devil. Thus 
they celebrated eastwards in primitive times solely because they 
prayed eastwards, and they prayed eastwards for reasons con- 
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nected not with the Eucharist but with the East. It is a simple 
misrepresentation of facts to say that they celebrated eastwards 
with any view of symbolising their undoubted teaching on the 
sacrifice made to God in the Eucharist. Similarly, modern 
Roman usage has as little to do with the eastward position as 
can well be imagined. Modern Roman usage (by which I mean 
usage that was in being at the Reformation, and therefore with 
reference to which our Rubrics were made) is based on the gross 
and carnal views of the Eucharistic sacrifice prevalent in the 
Middle Ages. Hence the rule is that the priest should face the 
altar, whether the altar faces eastwards or not, and in what- 
ever part of the church it may be. Everybody the least con- 
versant with Continental services knows that in churches where 
there are many altars most of the masses are said at the side 
altars, where the priest must ordinarily face north or south, 
though sometimes west. Nothing could be more diametrically 
opposed to primitive practice than this ; yet it is easy to see that 
this is what occasioned the ambiguity of our Rubrics, and that 
this is all really that taking advantage of that ambiguity can 
bring back. There was a natural disinclination on the part of 
our Reformers to break with existing practice more than was 
absolutely required ; and there are several points on which 
they refrained notably from pronouncing against it in express 
terms, though their own instincts mistrusted it. But the'r 
doing so should not blind us to what is medieval and what is 
primitive. If it is the primitive doctrine of the Eucharistic 
sacrifice really that we desire to revive, let us not think that 
we shall get any nearer to it by distorting history.” 


A CENTENARIAN.—The British Consul at Calais has reported 
to the English Foreign Office that an old lady died at St. Pierre- 
lez-Calais, in 1870, of the undoubted age of 101 years and nine 
months. Mr. Hotham (the Consul) has in his possession a 
certificate from the Town Hall of Tournai, in Belgium, of the 
birth of this person, entered in the register as having been born 
at Tournai on June 6, 1768, and giving her own full Christian 
names, as well as those of her father and mother. He has also 
a certificate of her death, at St. Picrre-lez-Calais, on the 17th 
of March, 1870 ; also with her full Christian names, and those 
of her father and mother. Her identity, independent of the 
register, happens to be singularly easy of proof, for she was a 
curiosity in her way, and not one whose history and antecedents 
were unknown. She—already a mother—together with her 
husband, was awaiting her fate by the guillotine in prison in 
Paris in 1794, and escaped only by the fall of Robespierre. 
Mr. Hotham conversed with her himself when in her 99th year, 
and found her working without spectacles ; though rather deaf, 
she appeared to be in very good health and spirits. 


RAILwAy WuistLe.—The Railroad Commissioners of Massa- 
chusetts have been hearing acomplaint made by the Corporation 
of Boston, that the citizens are annoyed by the sharp railroad 
whistle, which in one crossing is sounded more than three hun- 
dred times ina day. The Commissioners find that it is ques- 
tionable whether, in its effects on invalids and horses, such 
frequent annoying whistling does not occasion a greater loss of 
life than would ensue from its total suppression. They regard 
it as ‘a singular relic of the crude expedients employed in the 
past,” that the companies should disturb whole communities in 
order to attract the attention of their own servants; and it is 
suggested that electric signals, and a bell, with flagmen at level 
crossings, would answer every purpose, except in the manage- 
ment of freight trains, and as a signal of danger. For this last 
purpose the value of the whistle, it isremarked, would be greatly 
increased by abolishing that frequent use of it which leads 
people to pay little attention to it. The Commissioners recom- 
mend the change of practice thus indicated. 


Nove.tres IN Dryxers.—A German paper publishes an 
account by Herr von Fries, an Austrian employed in the Chinese 
Customs service, of an official Chinese banquet at which he was 
present. The guests, he says, having all assembled in the outer 
courtyard of the house, the doors were thrown open by two 
coolies, Who admitted them into a second courtyard. Here 
they were received by a flourish of trumpets, some discordant 
Chinese music, and the firing of mortars. They then proceeded 
to the third courtyard, where the master of the house received 
them and showed them into the dining-room, which is only 
divided from the courtyard by a glass partition. In the middle 
of the room was a large round table, and against the walls were 
chairs with a small table before each to put teacups on, tea being 
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served immediately before dinner. The walls were covered with 
Chinese pictures, and numberless lamps and lanterns hung from 
the ceiling. After a short conversation in the Chinese language, 
the table was laid in the presence of the guests. When all was 
ready, the host asked each guest to come to the table, pointing 
out his seat, and handing him with many compliments a set of 
red lacquered chopsticks. When this ceremony was completed, 
the company sat down to dinner. Rice wine was first brought 
up, together with ham, eggs, and various cold vegetables. The 
next course consisted of bird’s-nest soup, and thirty-four dishes 
followed, among which were sharks’ fins, a soup made of 
diminutive snails of the size of small beans, which came from 
Lake Tahu, a rago#t of ducks’ tongues, fishes’ brain with brown 
sauce (a most disgusting dish to a European palate), and 
puddings baked in oil. Roast pork and ducks were also served ; 
these were eatable, and the fish was particularly well cooked, 
but Herr von Fries came to the conclusion that the simplest 
European dish is far preferable to the most elaborate delicacy of 
the Chinese cuisine, and he says that after dinner he felt as if 
he had eaten boiled gutta-percha. The best part of the enter- 
tainment was a dish of excellent fruit. Champagne was served 
towards the end of the dinner. This is the only wine drunk by 
the Chinese, and only the wealthy can afford to buy it, as a 
case costs from ten to fifteen Mexican ducats. Cigars were 
handed round after the soup, and it is the custom to go away 
directly after dinner. It is also remarkable that at a banquet 
of this kind the host only appears in official costume, the guests 
being all in mufti.—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Eeypr As 1r 1s.—There is much diversity of statement as to 
the real condition of the Egyptian people under their present 
ruler. Of the wealth and power of the Khedive there is no 
doubt, and of the introduction of some modern improvements in 
the towns, but the state of the poor fellaheen or peasants is truly 
represented by Dr. Bliss, the well-known American missionary. 
‘Oppression comes to them daily with its sternest demands, 
Taxation is sucking at the very vitals of all classes. Unable to 
pay their taxes, the people have given their lands; so that 
the Viceroy has now in his possession one hundred and sixty 
millions of acres out of the two hundred millions now 
under cultivation, leaving only forty millions now in possession 
of the peasants. The result is a most distressing state of things 
among the people. The most squalid destitution is revealed 
at every turn. Men, women, and children sleep upon the bare 
earth without bed or covering, and the majority without even a 
mat. A single dark-blue tunic of thin cotton is the only 
garment of thousands by day, and their only covering at night. 
Multitudes have not a change of clothing, but wear the same 
garment until it drops in rottenness from their bodies; of 
washings and cleansings they know almost nothing. These 
fellaheen may have treasures buried in the earth, or ornament 
their hair, ears, and noses, with medals and gold rings, but 
they cannot be persuaded materially to change their customs. 
‘Gold does not wear out,’ they say ; ‘beds, coverlets, sheets, 
and the like do.’” 

CHANNEL TuNNEL.—The project to construct a tunnel 
between France and England is assuming a practical phase. The 
capitalists and engineers embarked in this gigantic enterprise 
demand a concession of thirty years instead of the ninety-nine 
usually accorded to railway companies, and ask for neither 
cuarantee nor grant. Further, they are ready to advance a sum 
of 4,000,000f. for preliminary investigations. The project in 
question consists in the immerging of a duct on the English and 
French coasts, and the boring of two long galleries from each 
side. Of the result of the enterprise, says the ‘‘ Journal de 
Calais,” there can be no doubt. ‘The soul of the enterprise, 
with MM. Michel Chevalier, Léon Say, and Rothschild, is 
M. Lavalley, an engineer who has surmounted the greatest 
difficulties in the construction of the Suez Canal, and without 
whom that gigantic enterprise could not have been accomplished. 
M. Lavalley estimates the cost of the work at 150,000, 000F. ; 
the English engineers think it will amount to 250,000,000f. 
He suggests that this work should be done partly by France and 
partly by England, and that to induce the two countries to 
press on this undertaking energetically there should he a bonus 
for the one which works the fastest. The 4,000,000f. forming 
the preliminary capital are nearly all, it is said, subscribed. The 
French Railway du Nord will advance 1,000, 000f., the two com- 
panies from London to Dover 1,000,000f., and Baron Roth- 
schild 500,000f. It is hoped that Baron Lionel de Rothschild 
will subscribe the same sum. M. Ferdinand Duval offers 
50,000f. for the city of Paris; MM. Léon Say, Chevalier, and 
Lavalley are each engaged to supply 25,000f. It is certain that 


on either side of the strait many persons will contribute a larger 
or smaller sum to the necessary capital. 


It only requires a 
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little goodwill on the part of the French administration and 4 
slight change of the ideas of the English Parliament on subjects 
of monopoly and competition to give us in five years direct com. 
munication between Paris and London.—Dover Chronicle, 


Licntnine Conpuctors.—After long and disastrous expe- 
rience in the frequency with which telegraph poles were struci 
by lightning, the English companies adopted measures that 
resulted in perfect security from this kind of damage to their 
property. ‘To each pole they have attached a No. 8 wire, run- 
ning from the upper end to the ground. It is chiefly necessary 
that these conductors should be continuous ; that there shoulil 
be no joint unless well soldered ; and chain-link rods, braided 
wire rope, and tubing are not as efficacious as the simple 
No. 8 wire. Further points of importance are suggested in 
attaching lightning rods to dwellings. The underground con. 
nection, where practicable, should be made with some large 
mass of metal, such as gas or water pipes ; or else with deep, solid 
earth. It is evident that the latter requisite can usually be 
best attained, out of cities, by carrying the rod underground to 
a suitable distance from the building, into earth that is per- 
manently compacted by natural moisture. Each conductor, if 
there be more than one, should have a separate ground connec- 
tion ; but they should also be connected together, and with a 
metal roof or any other mass of metal in their neighbourhood. 
There should be no points or acute angles in the conductor ; 
the straighter it is the better, as electricity will follow the line 
of least resistance and greatest directness. Insulation, with such 
a conductor, is regarded as unnecessary, 


IRISHMEN IN ScoTLAND.—In the course of an interesting 
paper on modern ethnological migrations in the British Isles, 
read before the British Association, Dr. Beddoz made the some- 
what startling statement that Glasgow, which is by far tle 
wealthiest and most populous city in Scotland, and indeed lays 
claim to the title of the second city of the empire, is, ‘from the 
rapid influx of Irishmen and Highlanders, becoming as Celtic a 
city as Dublin or Belfast.” The statement is, however, in no 
way an exaggeration. We have not the means of ascertaining 
the proportion of Highlanders in the population of Glasgow, but 
statistics enable us to ascertain with considerable accuracy the 
extent to which the Irish element prevails. In 1871, 14°32 per 
cent. of the population were born in Ireland. This of course is 
exclusive of those persons who were of purely Irish extraction, 
though born in Glasgow. The latter must be at least equal in 
numbers to the Irish settlers, and we shall probably be within 
the mark in saying that 30 per cent. of the population of Glas- 
gow are Irish by blood. Add 10 per cent. for the Highland 
inhabitants, and we have the Celtic element in Glasgow repre- 
sented by two-fifths of the total population. While the emigra- 
tion of Scotsmen to England and elsewhere is steady, the immi- 
gration of Irishmen into Scotland, particularly into those 
districts that lie nearest to Ireland, is equally so. In the 
counties of Renfrew and Lanark the percentages of the popula- 
tion born in Ireland were 13°298 and 14°428 respectively, while 
in the town of Greenock the number rose to 16°558. It is cal- 
culated that there are in all in Scotland about half a million 
persons Irish by blood or by birth, or by both. 


Deer-SeA Sounpincs.—Before the times of ocean telegraph 
cables {very little had been done in deep-sea sounding; but 
when the laying of ocean cables came first to be contemplated, 
and when it came afterwards to be realised, the obtaining of 
numerous soundings became a matter of essential practical 
importance. In the ordinary practice of deep-sea sounding, 2s 
carried on, both before and since the time of ocean telegraph 
cables, until a year or two ago, a hempen rope or cord was used 
as the sounding line, and a very heavy sinker, usually weighing 
from two to four hundred-weight, was required to draw down 
the hempen line with sufficient speed, because the frictional 
resistance of the water to that large and rough line, moving at 
any suitable speed, was very great. The sinker could not be 
brought up again from great depths ; and arrangements were 
provided, by means of a kind of trigger apparatus, so that, when 
the bottom was reached, the sinker was detached from the line, 
and was left lying lost on the bottom ; the line being drawn up 
without the sinker, but with only a tube of no great weight, 
adapted for receiving and carrying away a specimen of the 
For the operation of drawing up the hempen line with 
this tube attached, steam-power has been ordinarily used, and 
practically must be regarded as necessary. Sir Wm. Thomson, 
instead of a hempen sounding line, or cord of any kind, pre- 
posed a single steel wire, resembling pianoforte wire, which, 
although exposed to the sea-water, was preserved agaizst rust by 
being kept constantly, when out of use, either immersed in 07 
moistened with caustic soda.—Prof. Janis Thoinsor, F.%.8.E, 
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